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FRENCH Portroios | 
Design MATERIAL... 


Exquisitely arranged selection of the world’s 
finest art products in these various fields... 
authentically reproduced in color . . . mounted 
11x15 in.... inexhaustible source of ready 
material . . . inspiration for creative artists . . . 


stimulation for.art classes ... back 


und for 


students ... help for teachers ... interest for 
the layman... rich material for libraries. 


Russian, Tartar and Armenian Em- 
broideries, 40 plates, 191 illustrations 


Carpets from Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, 33 plates, 78 illustrations. . 


_ Modern French Carpets, 40 plates, 81 
Mustrations 


tions 


_ Hindoo Embroideries, 38 plates, | 14 il- 
justrations 


- Printed Fabrics of Persia and India, 36 
plates, 102 illustrations............ 


Coptic Fabrics, 48 plates, 314 illustra- 
tions 
Rumanian Tapestries, 34 plates, 64 
 jllustrations 


Prices 


$15.50 


$13.50 


Prices 
Polish and Jugoslavic Rugs, 30 plates, 
Oriental Ceramics (Persia and Asia 
Minor), 40 plates, 242 illustrations... $12.50 
Chinese Embroideries, 36 plates, 95 7 
$12.50 
Egyptian Decoration, 36 plates, 293 
$12.50 
Russian Wood, Leather and Ceramics, | 
27 plates, 128 illustrations......... $10.50 
Czechoslovakian Embroideries, 34 : 
plates, 103 illustrations ........... $10.50 
Siberian Ornaments, 26 plates, 127 


No art school or supervisor of art should be without the 
innumerable helps to be gained from these publications 
in art appreciation, decorative design and colore.sece 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


307 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Made from World's Fair Motifs 
4 by a Pupil of Mr. Payant 
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Now that A Century of Progress Exposition is practically at a close the question 
arises as to just what is its significance to the designer and how much has it offered the 
student of design. Much has been said and much has been printed regarding the 
quality of the various phases of the decorative arts included in this colossal enterprise. 
Many persons at first sight were badiy disappointed and immediately concluded that 
the Fair held little for the creative arts, and on the other extreme there are always 
those who accept such a project in its entirety without discrimination. It is our inten- 
tion, in this special number devoted exclusively to the design features of A Century 
of Progress Exposition, to emphasize a few of the various angles eminently worthy of 
the thought and study to those persons whose interests, if not livelihood, lies in the 


field of design. 


l, has seemed to us in visiting the Fair that instead of looking upon it as a summary 
of progress made during the last century, it would be better to consider it as an 
introduction to an entirely new era industrially and aesthetically. We seem to be 
entering a period in which the public as a whole realizes that our present standard of 
living, our ideals, and our economics call for a different and basically different type 
of design. Now that art and industry are really collaborators in the production of 
better wares for general use, design is beginning to assert itself not as a factor in 
"prettifying", but in construction. Recently a leading authority on industry from 
Washington broadcast the statement which implied that design was now a national 
industry. It is obviously true that the place of design and color in the modern world 
has been not only the outstanding feature of the Fair but the very means of making 
it a great success. 


F we were to select the one point of greatest interest as far as the entire exposition 
was concerned, we should unhesitatingly say "color". Joseph Urban, more than any- 
one else perhaps, was the person who brought the various and unrelated parts of the 
Fair into a single picture. As he thought of it, it was the largest stage setting he 
had ever planned and one which must have a strong feeling of unity in order to hold 
together and be the success it must of necessity be. Whether or not the striking 
colors used at the Fair will ever be adopted in the architecture in the future at the 
present time is a question, but there is no doubt that it will suggest a greater use of 
color in the exterior of buildings. 


Tris month, in assembling the material for our readers, we have changed somewhat 
our practice in the past in arranging the pages to serve more as inspirational refer- 
ence material rather than in the form of classroom or studio devices. In so doing we 
feel that this number will be of greater service as art education material and may be 
used for a long time to come as a valuable reference book for art libraries through- 
out the country. If we have not included some of the exhibits seen by our readers, 
who visited the Fair it has been for the obvious reason that it was necessary to dis- 
criminate and to select for our readers those high points which would best carry to 
them in summary form this interesting exhibition of American decorative arts. 


FELIX PAYANT 
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THE HALL OF SCIENCE 


Here at Chicago's 1933 World’s Fair the dramatic 
theme of man’s progress through the discoveries of 
science is unfolded by animated, interesting exhibits. 


Photographs are by Kaufmann & Fabry Co., official 
photographers. 
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COLOR 


The contribution to be made by the buildings of the 
Century of Progress to American people is still a great 
question. The authorities in this field have a great 
variety of opinions to present which should be most 
enlightening to all persons in America who are defi- 
nitely and seriously interested in the evolution of our 
own indigenous art. Such varying points of view as 
that of Frank Lloyd Wright and Ralph Adams Cram 
ave of interest. The former says that this is just an- 
other “pseudo” in his recent article in The Architec- 
tural Forum. “The public, whatever that is,” he says, 
‘“niay be partially weaned from pseudo-classic only to 
find another ‘pseudo’ thrust into its arms.” He fur- 
ther adds, “To me, of course, the whole performance 
is petty, strident and base. Great repose, belonging 
by nature to the spontaneous, genuine originality which 
alraost all of the superficial forms helplessly or craftily 
resemble, are nowhere,” and “Genuine art must come 
from inside. And here is no inside.” 

The latter says, “ ‘Progress’ implies advance, not 
merely change and the spiritual, intellectual and artis- 
tic developments of the century are of greater value 
than those which alone are here set forth.” With fur- 
ther emphasis of his point of view he says, “I consider 
that it represents not real ‘progress’ but definite retro- 
gression, even degeneration.” 

Another point of view is set forth by Albert Kahn, 
with which we are inclined to agree to certain extent, 
and that is, as far as the building project of the Fair 
is concerned, “it can hardly be called ‘architecture.’ 
Indeed, the problem must necessarily be one of stage 
setting—festive, gay, colorful and joyous, in which any- 
thing savoring of permanent architecture would be 
quite out of place.” “A pageant of indescribable beauty 
has been created,” he says. 

Harvey Wiley Corbett, chairman of the Architec- 
tural Commission of A Century of Progress, says, ““The 
Architectural Commission of A Century of Progress 
felt that an opportunity to show enclosed space for 
exposition purposes, in which the new and lighter ma- 
terials of the immediate future became the basis of 
design, was an opportunity not to be overlooked if the 
title of this exposition had any significant meaning. A 
full-size working example carries more weight than 
diagrams, drawings, models and conversation.” To 
him “The Fair stands as a symbol of the architecture 
of the future—the ikons of the past cast aside, the 
ingenuity of the designers of the present thrown on 
their own resources to meet the problems of the day.” 

Paul Philippe Cret says, “The architecture of a 
World’s Fair is primarily a stage setting. Built for 
a few months, it ought not to attempt, with plaster 
and cardboard, an imitation of permanent buildings, 
but should accept with good grace to be a mid-summer 
dream.” In another sentence he says, “Its principal 


function, after that of being a form of warehouse, is 
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to create a festive atmosphere, a sort of unreal world 
to take us away from the daily humdrum.” And, “A 
World’s Fair building, whatever the talent of its archi- 


_tects, cannot hope to be one of the milestones of archi- 


tecture.” Has he not expressed a basic truth when he 
says, “If am not mistaken in my doctrine, the essence 
of Modernism is a frank acceptance of certain condi- 
tions without compromise with esthetics or traditions” ? 

After everything is said and done about the buildings 
of this Fair, it seems that we must come to the con- 
clusion that certainly the buildings could not simulate 
masonry, as was done in 1893, and certainly ornament 
of masonry could not be used here. So that color bril- 
liantly organized, was the only solution and a beautiful 
one. 

The color schemes for the Exposition were the work 
of Joseph Urban, whose untimely death prevented his 
seeing the finished result which was indeed the largest 
stage setting ever planned by this great designer and 
architect, whose skill did much for the Broadway thea- 
tre. “He tried to tie together and harmonize the 
buildings which had been located in accordance with 
the Exposition’s unbalanced plans by means of color, 
to employ color plastically wherever there was a bar- 
ren spot and above all, to make everything gay,” said 
Otto Teegan, whom Urban sent from New York as 
his assistant. 

“To accomplish this effect he used a palette of 
twenty-five colors as intense as anyone could possibly 
make them. He employed color boldly but not brutally. 
He had a definite intention to ‘knock people in the 
eye’. Finding it impossible to accomplish these effects 
by using oil, he resorted to casein—a valuable contri- 
bution to the technique of painting.” He selected his 
colors for the effect they would produce with people 
moving about the masses of color. He gave life to 
this colossal setting and with it warmth, texture and 
motion. The buildings were visualized as backgrounds 
for crowds of actors. The lagoons to him were bril- 
liant and sparkling jewelry placed on and around the 
buildings. 

The problem of painting was three fold. First, to 
match the color of Urban’s schemes devised especially 
to the Century of Progress. Second, to find a paint 
that would hold up perfectly for the duration of the 
Fair, which included such factors as climate, location 
and construction materials. Third, to apply fifteen 
thousand gallons of paint within a period of two 
months. | 

The colors used in their full intensity were: one 
green, two blue greens, six blues, two yellows, three 
reds, four oranges, two grays, white, black, silver and 
gold. Very seldom is a combination of more than five 
colors used on any one building, usually three or four. 
Approximately twenty per cent of painted surfaces is 


Continued on page 23 
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MODERN MURAL DECORATIONS 


There is not a classical subject nor a composition 
executed in classical style in the entire list of murals 
at the Fair. Not a goddess, not a cornucopia, not a 
Greek hero, and not a chariot; but the struggles of 
modern man with his environment is the motive force- 
fully set forth by the designers. With the exception 
of a few representational paintings there is not a fully 
modelled head nor figure to be seen in the motifs used 
for the style adopted in the majority that we un- 
derstand as modern or contemporary. The placing of 
the murals in set positions is less formal because of 
the new architecture or settings. Buildings of the old 
classical architecture were planned very often as 
settings for wall decorations which were an integral 
part of the design but in the new movement mural 
decorations are not the “favored daughter” of archi- 
tecture and must really deserve a place to have one in 
the completed picture. Throughout the Fair the at- 
tack made by the murals is definitely on intellectual 
lines. 

An account of the Fair murals logically separates 
itself into groups according to style. Thirty-eight of 
the paintings are considered here, including the twen- 
ty-two murals officially sponsored by the Fair and the 
sixteen others of importance sponsored by exhibitors. 

In dividing them into classes, overlapping is inevit- 
able and not all will agree with the grouping. Nine 
of the thirty-eight may be classed as straightforward 
representational, and twenty-nine as modernistic—not 
a good word but everyone knows what it means. The 
modernistic group which includes the largest, the most 
talked-of and the most prominently placed murals of 
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Transportation is the subject of this 
mural from the Italian building. 


the Fair, divides into two classes—eight story-telling, 
most of those mentioned being sponsored by commer- 
cial exhibitors, and twenty-one abstract. 

The biggest smash of the representational murals 
is Thomas Hart Benton’s great frieze of the history 
of Indiana, in the Court of States. This heroic paint- 
ing surrounds the Indiana hall and is so dramatic and 
thrilling that it constitutes the entire exhibit of the 
state. Giant figures of Indians, buck-skin-clad fron- 
tiersmen, saloons, orators and suffrage, are high spots 
of the pageant. The painter uses a simple palette, 
gaining his theatrical effect by striking oppositions 
of value. The wit and observation shown in the suc- 
cessive scenes—all blended together without panels— 
keep the spectators following them as if they were 
reading a book. Its mere size is overpowering and it 
would be hard to imagine anything more thoroughly 
done. 

Simple illustrations are the three gigantically en- 
larged charcoal drawings, with touches of chalk, by 
D. C. Muller, over the entrances to Transportation 
Dome. The artist is a former cowboy which gives his 
“Pony Express Rider’, “Overland Stage” and “Ox- 
Wagons” the interest of authentic details as well as 
of good observation of horses in action. 

Grant Wood has five panels over the A. N. Palmer 
Company exhibit in the Hall of Social Science. These 
paintings in black and brown of different types of 
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clerks and scribes throughout the ages have a grasp 
of character and firm execution that are part of the 
equipment of the painter of “American Gothic” a few 
years ago and now to be seen in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

In the Hall of Social Science we may see the his- 
toric painting, 120 feet long by 7 feet tall, by Hildreth 
Meiere, background of the reception room of the Na- 
tional Council of Women. Miss Meiere has conscien- 
ticusly represented the struggle of woman to full po- 
litical freedom from 1833 to 1938. Godey’s fashion 
plates, freeing the slaves, founding the Red Cross, 
Susan B. Anthony in her red shawl, Votes for Women, 
peace work, are points in the parade of women. The 
costumes are authoritative. 

in the list of representational works we now come 
to the border line in sixteen panels of biological sub- 
jects by Richard Chrisler in the South wing of the 


Hall of Science. Each of these exquisitely neat and 
brightly colored panels is a vignette in a four and 
one-half foot square, on white background and framed 
in a wide border of the same white. They surround 
the circular balcony. Subjects are cells, foeti, animal 
anatomy, vertebra, ice plants, cacti. The reds, greens, 
blues and pinks are brilliant as jewels. The precise, 
highly finished color studies for each panel are shown 
framed under the balcony, and as they have a com- 
plete description with each, repay careful examination. 

Over the border line, perhaps, is the large fresco 
by Davenport Griffen in the General Exhibits Pavilion 
No. 3, “The New Freedom.” But the drawing, though 
summary, is carried far enough to give a clear repre- 
sentation and the principal figures have individual 
character and expression. The painting covers the 
entire end wall, partly cut off by a stairway landing. 
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It is a scheme of neutral grays and green that blends 
structurally with the building, whereas most of the 
other large murals seem to leap out of the walls. The 
background is the lofty buildings of a great city in 
the pearly light of half dusk. Up a green slope under 
arching trees come workers strolling. The pair near- 
est 1s a man with a woman carrying a baby on her 
shoulder. Their faces peacefully look up. “Skill of 
hand. Quiet service of the machine to the needs of 
man. The new order of life,” are the words of the 
artist suggesting the title to his picture. This is one 
of the large, important murals at the Fair, in the 
General Exhibits Group, where six of the principal mu- 
rals are placed. It is one of a great series of murals 
all with a strong sociological purpose. The different 
reactions and different methods of expression of the 
outstanding artists given commissions to do these large 
decorations make the series of unique interest. We 


The large photographic 
murals in the Italian 
building by Perisio of 
Naples are shown be- 
tween two layers of 
glass with natural light- 
ing used from behind. 


shall come back to them when we take up the group 
of modernistic murals. 

The story-telling murals are the next group to con- 
sider, according to the classification at the beginning 
of this article. Six of the eight in this group are 
commercially sponsored, with a sales message to carry. 

Let us begin with a non-commercial painting and 
see how it takes various representational bits that 
have no relation except a literary relation and blends 
them into a painted composition by unity of the color 
scheme. Stand before the decoration, “Social Science 
and Welfare,” by David McCosh in the Hall of Social 
Science. The large, dark area of the composition is 
dominated by an heroic-size figure of a blue clad nurse 
with a child on her knees and another beside her. At 
her left a small nurse drags a child toward a bath- 
tub, the tub and figures being done in profile on the 
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Down in the 
corner several children are in swings and seesaws in a 


dark background without accessories. 


playground scene almost in darkness. In the other 
corner a doctor is advising a workingman type while 
a nurse hands a cup of coffee to one of a group of 
“down and out” men. Here is a powerful piece of 
work in which the story of patient social service 
emerges from the gloom. 

Different as possible in treatment but with the same 
direct literary purpose is the strip, 120 feet long and 
eight feet high, painted by John Norton to tell the 
story of the development and application of chemis- 
try. The canvas is mounted at floor level, behind a 
row of windows for protection, outside the second floor 
terrace to the Hall of Science. In this decoration the 
artist has incorporated into the composition such ele- 
ments as tabulated lists of chemicais and large blocks 


of lettering. The story is told by a succession of fig- 


ures and profiles of pieces of apparatus, all without 
background and painted flat, generally in high key but 
using spaces of decided gray-blacks and browns. Neith- 
er draperies nor heads and hands are modelled except 
by white or dark lines. The blocks of inscription are 
in Gothic capitals in pale olive gray. 

An outdoor mural planned as a striking framework 
for the entrance is the frieze by Pierre Bourdelle for 
the Dairy Building. This also is at ground level. The 
large flat spaces of scarlet and gold, and black and 
silver, glittering like enamel, have an effect of gor- 
geousness that carries far. The painting is done on 
linoleum which is carved around the heads and some 
other parts of the drawing. There is no attempt at 
modelling or even of setting anything in relief. The 
cutting gives a special character to the design and em- 
phasizes outlines. The emphatic blare of color and 
the fact that this decoration was executed to face out- 
door weather make it unique among the Fair murals. 

Another mural making use of unusual materials is 
that of Lord Hastings for the dental puppet show in 
the Hall of Science. This frieze about sixty feet long 
around two walls was painted in Duco on polished 
aluminum. Lord Hastings is a British peer who has 
been having some painting commissions in this coun- 
try. The mural is low in key. It portrays various 
services of the dental profession. Duco dries so quick- 
ly it could not be handled with brushes so it was blown 
on by airbrush, the result being, in this case, thin tints 
and not heavy masses of enamel. 

A wall seventy by fifteen feet, forming the back- 
ground of the Rock Island railroad space in the Travel 
and Transport Building, has been decorated by Edgar 
Miller with a mural meant to tell the history of the 
road and its service to its territory. On a flat ground 
of pale, grayish green the artist has painted in high 
key with few accents a series of small vignettes, done 
flat with extreme simplicity, and arranged almost in 
regular columns. The naive conception makes one 
think of Indian picture writing. Unity of the delicate 
color scheme and the consistency with which the plan 
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is carried out gives the mural individuality and charm, 

The same method on a smaller scale and using more 
contrast in the color scheme is applied by Lester Beal] 
in a mural in the Crane Company exhibit in the Elec. 
trical Building. This decoration has a clever arrange- 
ment of red painted steam pipes to outline the space 
and furnish a setting for the name of the concern. 
Large figure of a machinist in the center is mereiy 
suggested and the vignettes of uses of steam are 
spotted around in white spaces left on the canvas when 
the background was painted solid blue-gray. 


Work of some of the finest natural designers on 
this continent, the Indians around Taos, New Mexico, 
is shown as applied to mural decoration, in a set of 
panels in the General Exhibits Pavilion No. 5. Two 
of the decorations show processions of small figures. 
The neat, precise execution, interesting pattern and 
effective contrast of color are admirable examples of 
Indian technique. Ceremonial figures around an elab- 
orately decorated vase from which emerge two horned 
snakes are the subject of a more formal composition. 
“Buffalo Hunt” shows Indian art in an intermediate 
stage—the natural direct observation impulse fading 


, out under white influence. 


The largest mural in the Fair and a work of aston- 
ishing energy is that surrounding the two-story recep- 
tion hall of the Italian Pavilion. It is a world map 
showing the glories of Italy spanning the globe by air, 
radio and steamship lines. 

We come now to the modernistic murals of abstract 
motif. In this group are some of the most significant 
of the decorations at the Fair. There is no particular 
order in which they need be considered as each is a 
creation by itself. 

Clever and witty decorations are those in the Trus- 
tees Lounge. A group of nude figures in outline by 
Mrs. Robert M. Hutchins, wife of the president of the 
University of Chicago, is emphatically done, fills its 
space competently, and, incidentally, is the only nude 
subject in the murals considered in this article. The 
ceiling in gray and yellow over the hallways is by 
Eleanor Holden. Murals in the upper rooms are in- 
formal sketches and line arrangements on black and 
dark blue walls. The subjects include “Columbian Ex- 
position” by Florence Badger, “Marketing” by Laura 
Harvey, “Fireworks” by Mrs. S. Szukalska and “Urns” 
by Mary Bartlett. 

Some of the paintings and mosaics in the Ecclesias- 
tical Art show in the Hall of Religion should be men- 
tioned among the modernistic group. A charming little 
Holy Family in tempera by Paul Hecker is one of these. 

Eight small panels by Pierre Bourdelle around the 
circular balcony in the north wing of the Hall of Science 
are inspired by mathematics as those already men- 
tioned as being in the South Wing by Richard Chrisler 
were inspired by biology. 

But these panels by Bourdelle have no hint of simple 
representation about them. They are abstractions of 

Continued on page 9 
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PYLONS 


DESIGNED BY LEE LOWRIE 


The two large structures 
form the water gate entrance 
to the electrical group. 


Dr. Alexander, in his synopsis, says that “our two 
main receptive senses are Sight and Hearing. By them- 
selves they are purblind and only vaguely hearing; 
but each sense has received vast extensions of power 
through electrical instruments; electric light has con- 
verted night into day, given us to see through dark- 
ness, and by means of the telephoto and the like to 
resolve distance into vision; while hearing has been 
extended by telephone and radio. . .” so the subjects 
of the pylon sculpture are LIGHT and SOUND—the 
north pylon LIGHT, and south SOUND. At the base 
of the north pylon is a glaring sphinx; at the base of 
the south, a listening sphinx—the sphinx being the 
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symbol of the unknowable. Above these is the serpent, 
Wisdom, over which, on the north pylon, are three 
grotesques, the LIGHTS—sun, moon, and invented 
light. Above these are bands of ornament, symbols of 
earth and water, over which is a genie descending 
with light. The three grotesques on the south pylon 
are the SOUNDS—thunder, music and_ telephonic 
sound. The bands of ornament over these stand for 
air and air waves, and above, a genie descends, calling. 
The designs are modern but have an Aztec leaning, 


which is emphasized by the pylons being vividly 


painted and the patterns being outlined. 
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These sculptured panels by Gaston Lachaise at the 
entrance to Communications Hall are based on a theme 
taken from Dr. H. B. Alexander. The lower center 
panel includes, in its decorative motifs, the negative 
and positive poles of electricity which serve as a key 
and starting point for the sculptor in the decoration 
as a whole. In this. panel a crowded humanity is 
shown marching toward the two poles. 

Directly above in the upper center the large panel 
shows a generator, search-light, telescope, telegraph 
and telephone wires, and finally between the out- 
stretched hands of human beings are the diagrams 
.of radiography. In the upper left-hand corner of this 
panel is the first telephone and in the upper right- 
hand corner is the first telegraph, both represented 


PANELS 


DESIGNED BY 
GASTON LACHAISE 


The group of panels is 
entitled The Conquest 
of Time and Space. 
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here as a tribute to these great achievements. Above 
these central panels with their correlated decorative 
details reigns the glorious phrase “The Conquest of 
Time and Space’, words and letters spreading to right 
and left in the form of electric waves. 


The three circular panels to the right and the three 
to the left are given over to representation of the 
principles of invention which have contributed to the 
conquest. On the right the mystery of space reveals 
itself to man. On the left the course of time from 
antediluvian ages through classic periods to our own 
modern day is recorded. The scheme of colors is silver, 
gold and black, and has been used decoratively in such 
a manner as to intensify the significance of the subject. 
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Continued from page 6 

lines, planes. Almost the only suggestive bit of draw- 
ing is a scarlet silhouette of a violin emerging from 
broken circles in the Sound Diffusion panel. 

Who shail say what can and what cannot be done 
in a mural decoration? The huge copper-colored ath- 
lete on the wall over the entrance to the upper hail 
of the Electrical Building is poised above revolving 
veared wheels with colored panels between the webs. 
Moving flashes of blue light pass continually in the 
direction to which he points. The figure was drawn 
iy Edgar Miller. 

If there is any objection to mechanical accessories 
‘arn now to John Norton’s impressive decorations in 
‘he great hall of the Hall of Science and see what this 
artist can do in making murals out of graphs. We 
have seen outside the doorway his long decoration, 
including blocks of lettering. Here inside, framing 
the door and towering toward the lofty roof is the Tree 
of Knowledge, a design in scarlet of a conventional 
tree on a gold ground. The tree limbs and roots are 
designed to carry a slanting row of straight trips of 
white, outlined in blue on the limbs. On these strips 
on the roots are lettered the names of the basic sciences 
and on the limbs the names’of applications of science. 
The lettering is just a plain, practical sign writer’s 
job. 

At either end of the great hall above the second 
fioor is a railing in front of a deep, dark blue bay. At 
the back of each of these bays is a decoration made 
from a graph. One of them shows in rows of figures 
“The Frequencies of Electromagnetic Waves in Kilo- 
cycles per Second.” The other, “Dimensions of Natural 
Objects in Miles.” There are two subjects for deco- 
rations. The artist arranged the graphs in schemes 


of scarlet, black, silver and gold, and set them in frames 
of conventional symbols of time and space. In this 
modernistic group of murals are some so thoroughly 
representative of the era in decoration that in them 
may: be studied the present and the future of the art. 

“Seed Time,” by George Biddle in the Agricultural 
Building is an example. To begin with, it is in an 
out-of-the-way position high in a corner in the south 
end of the building. This is a condition of doing deco- 
rations for buildings which are not designed to fur- 
nish settings for murals. It is more or less a condition 
which had to be met by all this group. The color 
is naive blue sky, green foliage and brown earth. The 
figures of men and animals are drawn in primitive, 
grotesque sincerity. 

There is no virtuosity nor suavity in the two huge 
brutally done figures of miners in the decoration by 
William Schwartz in General Exhibits Pavilion No. 1. 
Where a classicist might have undertaken to do some- 
thing with muscular forms, this artist has covered his 
laborers with graceless garments and shows them in 
defiant ugliness. 

At eye level on a staircase landing in the Hall of 
Social Science is the monochrome decoration of Doro- 
thy Loeb, “Man and the Social Sciences.” It is rough- 
ly sketched in one tone of brick red directly on the 


-aluminum painted wall. It is not squared up nor car- 


ried out to any regular shape but the vignetting is 
balanced in a roughly diamond shaped design. Two 
figures, a workman and his wife, stand a little off cen- 
ter. Around them are summarily indicated various 
human activities. 


A puppet stage with marionettes by Tony 
Sarg used in the theatre of Enchanted Island. 
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RADIO MOTIFS ARE USED ENTRANCE 
THE HALL SOCIAL SCIENCE 


DESIGNED BY ALPHONSO IANNELLI 


An exceptional example of modern decorative move- 
ments taken from the radio world is the decoration 
by Alphonso Iannelli used over the entrance to the 
Hall of Social Science, one of the buildings in the 
Electrical Group. Among the phenonema used as in- 
spiration are the electro-magnetic waves, the mechani- 
cal means of receiving and transmitting them and 
their applied uses to man’s service. These are all 
developed in a highly abstract manner and interwoven 
into the design. 
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Five perpendicular panels convey particular phases 
of radio use, four of them showing sound and sight 
dissemination in music, general intelligence, “SOS”, 
and television; while the fifth panel shows X-ray. 
Interwoven in these panels are design motifs and 
borders suggesting such things as the coil, the con- 
denser, and microphone; the mechanics of radio trans- 
mission and reception, and topping each in abstract 
form is the antennae from which pass out in horizon- 
tal borders the spiro-vibration of electro-magnetic 
waves. 


The central panel conveys dissemination of music, 
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on the left face the classical and on the right popular 
and jazz music. In the classical panel instrumental 
rendition is suggested by violinist, the harp and organ 
pipe motifs, while the opera singer climaxes the whole 
and singing cherubs suggest religious music. In the 
panel suggesting popular music the negro jazz orches- 
tra is symbolized with typical instruments such as 
saxophone, horn, etc. A negro jazz dancer forms 
the central figure, and above is a piccaninny cherub 
suggesting negro spirituals. Staccato designs repeat 
throughout to convey the rhythm of jazz, and the 
whole is interspersed with design of sound waves. 


In the first panel to the right is the dissemination 
o: intelligence, symbolized by announcers with sug- 
g sted phases of information and intelligence being 
broadeast. Advertising, news, lectures, and the “A 
B C” alphabetical basis of words, interplay as patterns 
in) different portions of the panels together with the 
general design of sound waves. This also culminates 
ai the top with the antennae and the electro-magnetic 
waves being sent out. The panel to the extreme right 
depicts the theme “SOS” with the symbol of man 
in distress calling for help. Sound waves and the 
telegraphic code symbols in suggestive pattern move- 
ments culminate at the top with the antennae sending 


KNOWLEDGE COMBATING 


Knowledge Combating Ignorance," is the striking example 
of free standing sculpture which greets visitors to A Century 
of Progress Exposition as they walk south on the Avenue of 
Flags to the North elevation of the Hall of Science. John E. 
Storrs, sculptor, created the central figure as well as the 
four sculptural panels erected between the pylons and 
symbolizing four branches of science. Left to right, they 
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out their message. | | 
The first panel left of the center denotes television 
by showing a man at his receiving set bringing him- 


self into visual contact with his wife, family and work, 


with the same recurring suggestions of the funda- 
mental elements of radio and the broadcasting. On 
the extreme left is symbolized the X-ray, the lower 
figure representing the historical discovery of X-ray 
by the scientist working in his laboratory. Symbols 
of the mechanics of X-ray, the X-ray tube and trans- 
former are used as motifs of the design, and above 
are figures being X-rayed, modeled in such a way to 
reveal the skeleton. In the vertical panel a human 
and in the horizontal panel a cat, so suggesting the 
X-ray significance in research and therapeutic service 
to man. 


All the panels are illuminated with neon tubes of 
blue, which, with the jet blacks, silvers and blues in 
the panels themselves, intensify in their eerie light- 
ing the essential mystery of radio. A doorway grille 
displays the word “Radio” in twisting coils of alumi- 
num and blue neon to the left and right with grille 
designs of the mechanism of the sending and receiv- 
ing radio sets. The whole is an effort to interpret the 
activities of radio and the weird quality it has. 


IGNORANCE 


DESIGNED BY JOHN H. STORRS 


are Physics, a figure, half kneeling and holding a plumb-bob; 
Mechanical Science, a male figure, seated with hands resting 
on a wheel; Chemistry, a female figure, seated and holding 
a glass flask in the palm of one hand; and Natural Science 
a female figure, half kneeling, with one hand grasping a 
growing plant. The ensemble of decoration and building 
forms are of the strongest designs at the Fair. 
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ATOMIC 


DESIGNED BY 
ULRIC H. ELLERHUSSEN 


A description of the two forty foot panels flank- 
ing either side of the Central Portion of the Electrical 
Building, designed by Raymond M. Hood, must neces- 
sarily call for an explanation touching in part on the 
design combined with the interpretation of the sym- 
bols to properly understand it. The subjects “Atomic 
Energy” and “Stellar Energy” were allotted to this 
space by Dr. H. B. Alexander, who also wrote the 
superb inscriptions. 

The two gigantic figures are executed on so large 
a scale as to suggest the enormous forces which they 
here symbolize; bringing about by contrast with the 
apparently simple background of decorative symbols 
some conception of the boundless space of the universe 
and the dynamic forces abounding therein. 

The problem of presenting such vast space, with 
its countless stars and other astral bodies, to give the 
scope and breadth demanded by such a comprehensive 
thought as the creation of all physical things (within 
the limited depth of relief allowed by the structure 
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of the building) required a new conception of form 
treatment. The sculptor evolved a system of positive 
and negative relief forms raised on background or 
incised, combining all into one harmonious whole. 
“Atomic Energy” is represented by a figure issuing 
from the generative fires welling from the earth and 
forcing its way through the symbolized decorative 
motifs of Earth-crust, Water and Air. Also streaming 
from the inner fires are geometric forms based on the 
Greek symbols of the primary atoms of the elements 
to suggest in another way Atomic Activity. 
Inscription: 
“Energy is the substance of all things 
The cycles of the Atoms, the play of the elements 
are its forms 
Cast as by a mighty hand to become the world's 
foundations.” 
The change from negative relief in the modeling of 
the figure is used to suggest the crystallization of the 
gaseous forms. 
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DESIGNED BY ULRIC H. ELLERHUSEN 


To symbolize "Stellar Energy" the sculptor harked back to 
the poetic Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace which lends itself 
more readily to artistic symbolization than any of the more 
recent theories which seem to follow each other in such 
quick succession that any sculptured interpretation making 
use of the latest theories advanced up to the year 1932. 
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THE PROGRESS MAN SHOWN 


MURALS 


A group of mural paintings of a rather conserva- 
tive though educational manner were brought from 
the Logan Museum of Beloit College at Beloit, Wis- 
consin. These were painted by J. W. Norton of the 
Chicago Art Institute and presented as a gift by Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan. The murals are arranged 
in two rows, the upper row depicting the rise of man 
from 300,000 B.C. to 5000 B.C. and showing something 
of his environment and culture attainment. The lower 
row of murals portrays the American Indian tribes 
and their cultures. This begins with the Esquimo and 
includes the Algonquian, the Winnebago, the Cliff- 
dwellers, the Mayas and Incas. 


The first mural of the upper row is called “The An- 
thropoid” and shows groups of Anthropoids hurling 
rocks at a saber-tooth tiger. The Chellean mural shows 
man in a more advanced stage. He was the first to 
use flint tools to advantage and the first to invent 
fire about 200,000 B.C. The Mosterian mural depicts 
life in the middle period of the old Stone Age. The 
people were short, heavy set and walked in a semi- 
erect position in about 60,000 B.C. The fourth mural 


FOR OCTOBER 


is the “Cromagnon’’. Because of his artistic tendencies 
he has been called the “Paleolithic Greek”. He was a 
sculptor, an engraver, and an artist. They were men- 
tally and physically a superior race in 25,000 B.C. The 
Lake Dwellers mural represents early man engaged 
in spirited trading. Men in canoes are bringing fruits 
and vegetables to a dwelling house built on piles in 
the lake. The Neolithic mural shows man as a navi- 
gator. The artist has placed four men in a large boat 
and sent them across Bering Straits from Siberia 
to Alaska and here they founded the American Indiana 
race some 15,000 years ago. 

The Eskimo mural, first in the lower row, shows 
him in his native habitat fishing for food through the 
ice. The Algonquian mural depicts the family life of 
an Eastern Indian tribe. The Winnebago are pictured 
as peaceful Wisconsin Indians raising corn and vege- 
table food. Number ten is devoted to the life of the 
Cliff Dwellers in the Southwestern part of the United 
States, while numbers eleven and twelve show the life 
of the Mayas of Central America and the Ineas of 
South America. 
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THE CREATIVE ARTS OF CHILDREN 


Those persons interested in the creative activities 
of the youth have found a rich collection of work done 
under the direction of Professor Friedrick Thetter, of 
Vienna. This exhibition in the Hall of Social Sciences 
includes a vast range of paintings, drawings, pottery, 
sculpture, block prints, textiles, and the related arts. 
These are the works of children between the ages of 
six and fourteen years, and unlike the pupils of Cizek 


and Emmy Zweybruck, these children are not of a 
selected group but are instead in the Hyrtl Orphan- 
age in the little town of Moedling, just outside of 
Vienna, as well as from other schools under the di- 
rection of Thetter. The work exhibited at the Century 
of Progress illustrates very well the method used by 
this outstanding teacher. This art work was done 
without any training in the theory of painting, scuip- 
ture and the other arts; without the use of stories or 
other means of stimulus; without suggestion by the 
teacher of any definite object to be drawn; nor with- 
out the presence of an object to copy. 

These children were thirteen years old before they 
made their first visit to a museum or exhibition and 
in spite of this their work is startling in its similarity 
to the art products of primitive peoples in various 
parts of the world. From the youngest children comes 
work similar to the Egyptians, from those slightly 
older is expressed an art resembling that of the Middle 
Ages, and from those still older comes an expression 
analogous to that of the Renaissance, the baroque pe- 
riod, and on up to the contemporary forms of art. 


Just how does Professor Thetter produce this crea- 
tive capacity in these children? How does he teach 
them? They are not “taught” at all, for he has chil- 
dren a few times each week in the room provided 
for them. Here they find ordinary black-board chalk 
of all colors, pieces of metal and glass of different hues, 
wood in the form of tree branches, ordinary clay, piles 
of coarse wrapping paper, and a few tools which the 
children soon find out how to use. The master is there 
but says little and gives no instruction in the way of 
encouraging the children to work or not to work. The 
children learn much from their own personal experi- 
ence as all teachers of young children know. For ex- 
ample, place a ball in a child’s hands, and after a little 
while he will learn the law of gravity through his ex- 
perience in throwing the ball. He will derive much 
pleasure from doing so and it is not a teacher who has 
taught the child how to throw and to catch the ball; 
the play itself has taught him. Every child, not only 
the talented ones, learn to play easily with a ball or 
hoop. And, in the same way, every natural child re- 
sponds to a piece of wood, a paint box, colored glass, 
clay and all other materials as he would to the ele- 
ments of speech and to numbers. A child can, there- 
fore, develop in this way not only with respect to the 
production of art work similar to those exhibited in 
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Chicago this summer and also with exceptional re- 
sults in languages and mathematics. This can be done 
only when the child is allowed to be a child and is not 
forced to be a “little adult” as parents and teachers 
have tried so hard to do in the past. 

The child lives in a different world from that of 
an adult. Anyone whe knows this and is able to 
project himself into the child’s mind can call into being 
the child’s creative ability, latent in every individual. 
The child has the courage to express life as he him- 
self sees it, and this must not be hindered. This qual- 
ity must be recognized and valued as the most precious 
thing in man. To look at these pictures is to see the 
pure joy and the originality which lay in the creative 
power behind them. These works express the ele- 
mentary force of Nature. This power to fashion shows 
itself as an elementary force, as in Nature herself, 
whose creative power culminated in man. This crea- 
tive power, when understood in the right way, mani- 
fests itself not only in an elementary way, as in Na- 
ture, but also in man in an harmonious organization 
of its parts, as in a symphonic composition. To be a 
human being means: To have the capacity to translate 
one’s own inner self in a large or small way into ob- 
jectively organized expression. Thus, each child’s de- 
velopment represents a recapitulation of the psychic 
history of the race. In the various phases through 
which he passes are exemplified the successive cultural 
periods in the development of mankind. This creative 
capacity, which is characteristic of all human beings, 
can be set free, not only in certain exceptional men, 
but in every child who is free from the influence of 
conventional education. 


From what are modern people suffering? They are 
not able to develop their own human and individual 
capacities. They are suffering, as it were, from an 
emptiness of the mind; too stark a realism; too many 
inhibitions; an “inferiority complex’’; repressed men- 
tal complexes; no inner sense of freedom even though 
they live under good economic conditions. They suffer 
from a denial of life which leads to its own destruc- 
tion. Every criminal is a productive being whose ener- 
gies are misused. If the creative capacities of chil- 
dren were recognized and fostered in childhood, these 
energies would reach a normal development in mature 
life, and could then be turned into productive channels, 
to create a richer, freer human life. 


“The children explore their inner feelings,” says 
Professor Thetter, ‘“‘and express themselves outward- 
ly in various techniques, out of pure joy in expression 
in the doing.” Lettering is introduced as an exercise 
in manual discipline after the free expression of paint- 
ing. And the lettering is like the lettering on an old 
Roman aqueduct or tomb. 

This work was brought to A Century of Progress 
through the efforts of Miss Dorothy North. 
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This is the work of a fourteen 
year old pupil in the classes 


of Prof. Thetter in Vienna. 
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UN DIMANCHE A LA GRANDE JATTE 


DESIGN 


By GEORGES SEURAT 


This is one of the great paintings assembled in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago for the 1933 World's Fair—A Century of 
Progress. The canvas, one of the largest in the gallery, is a 
part of the Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial Collection. It is 
one of the finest examples of the "'Pointilist" school of paint- 
ing—a method by which small dots of color instead of brush 
strokes, are placed on the canvas to bring out the design. 
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HEDRICK-BLESSING STUDIO 


THE HOMES TODAY AND 


TOMORROW 


There are eleven houses in an inviting landscape 
area on the lake front through which crowds con- 
stantly pass, showing the interest of the home-seek- 
ing public in the new building methods and the exhi- 
bition of the new ideas in home decoration. Repre- 
sentative architects designed the houses which illus- 
trate the economies and beauty possibilities of con- 
struction with ready-made factory produced units re- 
sulting in a great saving of construction time. The 
charm of the different exteriors serves as an intro- 
duction to the beauty of modern interior decoration 
designed by outstanding American designers of today. 


The new economies in building with pre-fabricated 
units and new materials are demonstrated in eight 
of these delightful small homes which are a revela- 
tion that the proved economies of factory production 
are also compatible with variety and distinction re- 
quired by people of taste. One of the houses is a dar- 
ing conception both outside and in of what the scien- 
tific “house of tomorrow” will be. The height of so- 
phisticated luxury is shown in two other houses in 
which economy is not a consideration; one is the tropi- 
cal home for Florida, entirely modern, and the other 
is an exhibition of period furnishing and decoration. 
The brick and lumber industries have erected two of 
the houses to challenge comparison. All of the houses 
are designed in the modern way, without cellars and 
with built-in garages. And all of them, with the ex- 
ception of the lumber house with the peaked roof, 
make use of flat roof decks and solariums. 
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Particularly popular at the Fair is this modern home by 
John C. B. Moore which he called DESIGN FOR LIVING. 


In “Design for Living,” as he has named his house, 
Architect John C. B. Moore of New York, has pro- 
duced one with two stories, two bedrooms, a roof deck 
over half the first story and a highly attractive and 
well planned use of the first floor space. The entrance 
hall with a stairway from it gives privacy to the liv- 
ing room which has two “ells”, one a dining alcove 
and the other a library-study. The laundry opens from 
the kitchen and contains the hot-water heater. A room 
opening from the hall provides storage space and a 
covered entrance to the garage. The two large bed- 
rooms on the second floor have the bath between them. 
The general plan of the house is for the entrance and 
working parts of the house to front on the street while 
the living rooms, ground floor porch and roof-deck look 
over the garden. The house is built on a wood frame 
with standard factory made wall panels, four by eight 
feet ready to bolt in place. First floor is cement—sec- 
ond floor wood. Interior walls are of gypsum board. 
Ceilings are of insulating material requiring no finish- 
ing unless special colors are desired. The entire walls 
of the first floor were erected in one day and the second 
floor the next day. 


Gilbert Rohde, of New York, interior decorator, has 
used contrasting colors and materials on the living 
room walls. The main area is sand-finish paint, near- 
white and yellow in different areas. One side, includ- 
ing the curved portion, is covered with copper sheet- 
ing, colored deep chocolate. The floor is covered with 
a rust red rug. Overdrapes are loose woven gray wool 
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and the glass curtains are yellow cotton crepe. The 
decorative center of the living room is the fireplace of a 
single sheet of dull aluminum, broken by four highly 
polished strips of the metal. The furniture is walnut, 
combined with maple and chromium plated metal. An 
interesting group is the series of chests all the same 
height and depth which include a desk, two sizes of 
bookcases, cellarette and radio cabinet which may be 
used separately or grouped. The dinette furniture is 
in natural birch and mahogany. Seats may be used at 
all four sides of the drop leaf table when it is closed. 
The two chests may be used together or separately. 
The chairs are bent wood with cushions of washable 
lacquered fabric, two vermilion and two yellow. The 
bedrooms are treated more conventionally. All-over 
rag carpets are used. The master bedroom is furnished 
in reddish-brown sequoia inlaid with bands of hard- 
wood and with dull chromium hardware. Window 
drapes are white wool, lined with gray for opaque- 
ness. The second bedroom is furnished with straight 
stripe ash, dyed gray. Coral drapes and light gray 
voile glass curtains are used. 

THE MASONITE HOUSE 


A capacious hall with curved staircase and high- 
ceiled living room with French doors opening on the 
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lake view, aid in the attractive first effect of the 
Masonite House, design for which was competitive, 
won by Frazier and Raftery of Chicago. 

The house is built on a wood frame to illustrate the 
use of Masonite, Presdwood for exterior and interior. 
It is a modern bungalow type with two bedrooms, bath 
and kitchen on the first floor in addition to the living- 
dining room. Upstairs is a room that may be used 
for a study, games room or bedroom, opening on a 
spacious living deck, with another deck fitted as a chil- 
dren’s play yard. 

The entrance hall is of Masonite with bands of 
chromium. Two thirds of the hall is painted flat white 
with the corner left in natural brown Masonite. Hand- 
rail and baseboard are chromium. A small yellow Di- 
rectoire Settee by Jacques Bodart and two pedestal 
urns for indirect lighting are used in the hall. 

Because of the quantity of light from the French 
doors and dining bay, the interior decorator, Marjorie 
Thorsch of Chicago, has used lapis blue Kiri, a Japa- 
nese laminated wood product on the walls. The fire- 
place mantel is of aluminum with mirrored recess 
above. Aluminum strips outline the bookcases. 

A cream colored rug is on the dark brown Masonite 

Continued on page 25 
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This grouping 
is from Design 
for Living. 
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HEDRICK-BL.ESSING STUDIO 


LIBRARY INTERIOR OF DESIGN FOR LIVING 


Note the pleasing combination of 
DESIGN materials and decorative objects used. 
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NUNNERY 
OF 
UXMAL 

IN 
YUCATAN 


MAYAN TEMPLE 


The section of the Mayan Temple—the Nunnery of 
Uxmal in Yucatan—reproduced at the World’s Fair, 
shows the modern world part of one of the best pre- 
served of the great buildings of this lost culture. In 
its halls are shown relics of the creative genius and 
organizing ability that the race once possessed. Cul- 
ture of the Mayas was purely under religious rule as 
the priests were the only scientists. In the reproduc- 
tion of the Uxmal Nunnery at A Century of Progress 
we see a section of one of their massive headquarters 
buildings as it stood amid the tropical greenery of 
Yucatan. The elaborate facade is an exact, full-size 
reproduction, the result of two years’ work by the 
Middle America Research Department of Tulane Uni- 
versity. The expedition, financed by A Century of 
Progress, was headed by Dr. Frans Blom of Tulane. 

The principal decorative motif of the heavy upright 
panels and the corners is the serpent mask with nose 
like an elephant’s trunk. It is the Mayan representa- 
tion of Kukulcan, the plumed serpent, chief of gods 
after Itzamma, the Zeus of the Mayan pantheon. On 
either side of each column of masks is a convention- 
alized strip representing ears, with square plugs rep- 
resenting jade ornaments in the ear lobes, between the 
huge uprights are rectangular panels with conven- 
tional designs. Center feature of each of these panels 
is a representation of a thatched-roof house with its 
small doorway. 
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Three large serpents stretch above the roof. At the 
doorsteps are two monkeys. Four open mouths of 
serpents are above each horizontal panel. A proces- 
sion of turtles, spaced far apart, ornaments the edge 
of the terrace. All these intricate designs and repe- 
titious sculptures were cut by the Mayas from the 
soft limestone, using tools of soft copper, obsidian a 
voleanic glass, and axes and hammers of jadite and 
nephrite. 

The Temple is entered by square doors with wood 
lintels as in the original. Some of these wood lintels 
still are in place in the Central American ruins. The 
crumbling of most of the wood supports and conse- 
quent falling of the walls is the cause of much of the 
destruction of the ancient buildings. In the long hall 
of the upper floor of the Temple is housed a collec- 
tion of Mayan and other relics, not confined to the 
Uxmal region but presenting a brief survey of the 
entire culture. Most precious of the exhibits is the 
Codex Tulane—the only complete Middle America 
manuscript in the United States. It is a strip of deer- 
skin twelve and one-half feet long and nine inches 
wide, on which is a record in picture writing, hiero- 
glyphs and human figures. Partially deciphered, it ap- 
pears to be a title record of a piece of real estate, the 
dates running from 1347 to 1512 A.D. The cultured 
natives of Middle America before the Spanish con- 
quest were large producers of these books or codices. 
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CHINESE 


As it stands on the grounds of A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, the Golden Pavilion of Jehol is seventy 
feet square and sixty feet high and rises from a four- 
foot pedestal of stone. Massive wood columns colored 
in red lacquer support the lower deck, form part ot 
the wall support and hold the gilded ceiling and upper 
roof deck in place. Elaborately carved grilles in many 
brilliant colors enclose the glass window panes. The 
cornices beneath the roof decks are formed by carved 
pieces of wood dovetailed together and the cornice 
beams are gilded and carved with images of dragons, 
cats and dogs. A huge incense burner, green with age 
stands in front of the entrance to the Golden Pavilion. 
This curious vessel dates back to the Ming dynasty, 
whose emperors ruled China from 1368 to 1644 and 
were succeeded by the Manchus. 

As one enters the temple, he is struck by the ex- 
quisite coloring and intricate carving of the ceiling. 
In the center is the golden dragon of China. Other 
colors used to embellish it are red, green and blue. 
Near the entrance, to the right, a “Laughing Buddha” 
carved out of wood and painted with red lacquer sits 
in serene repose on a broad chair of wood. And back 
of the Laughing Buddha, the throne and screen of 
the High Priest or Ta Lama of Peiping occupy a place 
of honor. In the original temple this seat was occupied 
by the highest official of the Chinese Lama sect. Now 
it stands vacant, a thing of elaborately carved and 
gilded wood, covered with the ceremonial garments 
of the departed High Priest. On either side of the 
throne rise copper trumpets ten feet high. To the right 
is a large temple bell. Since the time of the Ming 
dynasty this bronze bell has rung out as part of the 
Lama ceremonies. Weathered with age it hangs in 
its elaborately carved wood frame. A mallet, com- 
prising a block of wood with a handle at the base of 
the frame, is used to strike the bell. In the center back- 
ground an image of the patron saint of Tibet, the 
great Avalokiteevara smiles down upon the worshipers. 
Avalokiteevara is supposedly reincarnated in the Dalai 
Lama, supreme ruler of the faith, who dwells in 
Lhaza, the forbidden city in Tibet. Elsewhere in the 
temple there are other rare treasures connected with 
the Lama worship. 

Four long prayer benches occupy a large portion 
of the temple inside a. railing and prayer rugs of a 
variety of patterns drape these benches. Alongside 
the two middle benches are prayer tables on which are 
placed the sacred scriptures and various articles, in- 
cluding weapons for banishing demons and a drum 
made of two human skulls joined together and covered 
with skins. In their devotions in temples in China, the 
priests sit on the benches for hours at a time, day or 


night chanting scriptures from the sacred books. There 
is a pagoda of seven stories with fifty-six small niches 
containing images of Buddha with small brass bells 
hanging on the eaves of each roof. A prayer wheel 
used in Lama devotions is an interesting object. There 
is a lacquered temple laden with sacrificial gifts and 
Lamaistic symbols. Those include the Pa-Pau, or eight 
precious objects representing royal power and splen- 
dor; The eight Soborgas containing relics or sacred 
scriptures; the Wu-Kung, or five sacrifices, an incense 
burner in the middle flanked by two candle sticks and 
two flower bases; and eight sacrificial bowls of silver 
surrounding a silver lamp. Other tables contain sac- 
rificial objects and symbols of power and honor in 
the Lama faith. 

Rare textiles, precious embroideries and temple 
banners hang from the columns supporting the ceil- 
ing or stream from the walls. Images of high Lamas 
or priests, of Buddhas and of Tsong-ka-pa, the great 
reformer recall the days of glory of this Eastern cult. 
Robes used in the temple dances, other garments and 
masks used in the devcetions are among other rare 
objects in the holy of holies of the temple. Musical 
instruments including trumpets, horns, drums, flutes, 
cymbals used in festivals and processions are likewise 
exhibited. | 


The Golden Pavilion of Jehol was closely related 
to the history of China and to the reign of the Manchu 
emperors. Stirring events in the lives of the people 
of the Celestial Empire occurred at its portals and to 
the western visitor who viewed it during the 1933 
World’s Fair it stands as a symbol of an age that is 
past, an exquisite example of the architecture and 
religious rites of a civilization that antedated our own 
by many hundred years. 

Lamaism which has its seat in Tibet dates back 
to the seventh or eighth century A. D. The word 
“Lama” is an honorary title applied at first to the 
principal leader in a monastery, but now generally 
used to designate all priests and monks of this faith. 
In its inception, Lamaism was a mixture of Buddhism 
and demon worship that traced back to the mists of 
antiquity in Tibet. Reforms at various periods in cen- 
turies that followed its establishment limited the rites 
which dealt with magic and demon worship. The cult 
spread to Mongolia where it reached great influence 
in the reign of Kubla Khan. Lamaism found great 
support in the emperors of the Manchu dynasty who 
held the throne of China until the revolution of 1911 
headed by Sun Yat Sen drove them from power. Its 
period of greatest brilliance was in the reign of the 
emperor Ch’ienlung, under whose patronage the Golden 
Pavilion of Jehol was built. 
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THE GOLDEN TEMPLE OF JEHOL 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


= The modern lunch set shown above was de- 
; signed by Kreblem Kage and manufactured 
by Gustavsbergs Fabriks, Intr., of Stockholm. 
: | The vase at the left gives a pleasing agree- 
: ment of decoration with form and material. 


Outstanding among the various countries who have 
exhibits of the crafts or industrial arts at the Exposi- 
tion is Sweden, who likewise startled the world in the 
Exposition of Decorative Arts in Paris in 1925. Be- 
sides Sweden, of course, there are several other nations 
who exhibited arts and crafts, among these we might 
ment:on Czecho-Slovakia, Ukrania and Morocco. But 
in no way do these three exhibits compare with that 
of Sweden, where the craft movement has taken two 
distinct directions. The first one of these might be 
said to be in the direction of appreciation and the re- 
production of the old native handicraft, while the sec- 
ond, which is more interesting to us at the present 
time, is the creation of a distinctive modern decorative 
art particularly adaptable to production by machinery. 
Artists and designers seem to find satisfaction and 
joy in the problem of creating objects for the masses 
rather than working all by themselves in isolation. 
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Throughout Sweden in the rural districts numer- 
ous societies called Home Industries Societies have 
been formed to seriously regenerate the native crafts 
of the country and many of the products of these so- 
cieties on exhibition at the Century of Progress indi- 
cate the high standard of taste in the folk art of the 
nation. This movement towards reclaiming the an- 
cient handicrafts began in 1870 and was led by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Hazelius. He gathered from among the 
country folk the best examples of the antique crafts 
which they did not particularly appreciate at that time 
and were willing to give to collectors for very small 
sums. This “greatest beggar in Sweden,” as he was 
called, gathered enough within one year to open a large 
exhibition which immediately aroused great interest. 
Funds were soon secured for establishing and main- 
taining a museum to house this collection, a striking 
feature of which was interiors of old houses arranged 
in a natural manner and in 1891 he created the Skan- 
sen Museum, out of doors, where old houses of every 
kind were rebuilt and furnished according to original 
designs. Every one seemed to help to make this the 
greatest attraction in Stockholm. 


The Friends of Handiwork, a group of educated 
women, as far back as 1874, did much to emphasize the 
aesthetic as well as design qualities of this folk art. 
Patterns and ideas were gathered from everywhere 
and the older persons were encouraged to teach what 
they knew of the crafts to the younger members of 
the neighborhood. The country people were very suc- 
cessful in selling their products in the market and many 
community groups and craft school were established 
so that by 1930 there were five thousand members 


This modern drapery has a natural colored 
flax background against which are placed the 
modern blue sailing ships with red sails. This 
is a good example of modern Swedish design. 


This ceramic plate inlaid with silver at the left 
was designed by Wilhelm Kage and manufac- 
tured by Gustavsbergs Fabriks, Intr., Sweden. 
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enrolled in these county associations. In a single year 
the amount brought in from textiles, basketry, carved 
wood and lace in the entire country is reported to 
have reached a figure well into the millions. Very 
little of this art work has been exported to other coun- 
tries due to the fact that the city people of Sweden 
became so interested in buying it. 

Today even the greatest Swedish artists are taking 
part in this aesthetic movement and it is said that 
Anders Zorn worked in his own blacksmith shop, 
dressed in a native costume. Gradually, through this 
revival of interest in the folk art, society as a whole 
in Sweden has demanded a finer type of design in their 
homes of today. It is in the commonplace objects 
especially that this Swedish movement for better de- 
sign shows itself. It was in 1900 that another type 
or a newer kind of design began to appear, namely that 
which we call the industrial arts or the product of 
the machine. So that we see from that time on the 
two parallel movements, the folk art and the industrial 
art. Swedish people are particularly well qualified to 
produce this new form of machine product, for as a 
rule they possess a mechanical ability along with an 
appreciation of the possibilities of the machine. They 
always keep before them high ideals of beauty, refine- 


ment and fitness of things as is shown in the various 
materials and designs in this exhibition at Chicago. (35|. AS S\W/ A R 5 ER C) M 


The two unique bottles below are by Edward 
Hald. While the football player is a new 
idea it becomes a pleasing part of the design. 
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SWEDEN 


Striking among the exhibits of Swedish modern in- 
dustrial art is the Orrefors glass and the designs exe- 
cuted in this product by Simon Gate, Viktor Lindstrand 
and Edward Hald. In this glass, as well as the dinner 


ware, interior furnishings and metal, the Swedish de-. 


signers have much to teach the serious student and 
American designer of today who visited the Fair. 


ARCHITECTURE AND COLOR 
Continued from page 3 


in white, twenty per cent in blue, twenty per cent in 
oranges, fifteen per cent in black, and the remaining 
twenty-five per cent is divided among the yellows, reds, 
grays and greens. Silver or aluminum is used on all 
exposed asphalt emulsion roof areas and gold on the 
dome and pylons of the Federal Building. A gray with 
a greenish cast is used on the exposed concrete bases 
of the buildings, not only as a line of demarcation be- 
tween the ground and the immediate color of the 
building, but as a neutral background for the planting 
and shrubbery. 


In view of the fact that the Exposition was so 
planned as to make color the outstanding decorative 
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The two vases above are the designs of Viktor 
Lindstrand and show a pleasing use of the 
figure as decorative motifs for glass vases. 


This candle holder below is by Silvia Stave. 
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feature the problem of discovering a suitable paint 
mixture proved a rather big one. Early experiments 
included the use of phenol-resin products, cement 
paints, lead and oil paints, rust-inhibitive paints and 
fish oil paints. Countless samples of all kinds were 
exposed to the weather. And the general result from 
the use of these paints in the early stages was that 
within a priod of three or four months all of them 
had dusted and lost their color value completely. Fad- 
ing was the dominant fault, which of course, had to 
be corrected. 

It was finally decided to use a caesin paint, which 
is a cold water paint with a caesin binder in emulsion 
rather than a glue as one generally finds in calcimine. 
The type used on the Exposition buildings was manu- 
factured in paste form and to each gallon of paste is 
added one and one-half pint of water to bring it to 
a proper consistency. This paint has been used quite 
extensively abroad but up to this time very little in 
this country and its use on the exteriors at the Fair 
represents the first large experiment in the country. 
It has several distinct advantages; it hardens quickly; 
it is not streaked by rain; the surface dirt and dust 
are washed off by the rain; it does not fade within a 
reasonable length of time. It is in no sense a pre- 
servative paint but well adapted to temporary use and 
since Mr. Urban’s palette was made with tempora, it 
was a rather simple matter to match it in this cold 


water paint. 


This wall hanging in startling pattern at 
the right shows a strong Finnish influence 
and is woven in wool. It is a product of 
the Home Industries Societies. 


Below are four ceramic pieces showing a 
fine feeling for the material and are from 
Kjelléns atelier. 
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Continued from page 16 

parquet floor. The furniture is Directoire and Regency, 
upholstered pieces being cream color in accordance with 
the cream color scheme. The ebony Wurlitzer grand 
piano is designed by Cyril Fahrney. 

Apricot wall paper with silver medallions is used in 
the master bedroom. The hangings, bedspread and 
dressing table skirt are painted chintz in yellow, apri- 
cot and metallic silver. The furniture is dyed beech 
and the rugs of sheepskin. 

Woven cellophane covers the walls of the second 
bedroom. White knitted cellophane curtains and over- 
curtains of pale green cellophane continue the motif. 
The furniture is green leather with glass _ inserts. 
Leather cover is used on the bed. 

The study has walls of natural brown Masonite with 
a copper frieze. Copper lamps and aquarium are from 
the studios of Rena Rosenthal of New York. Hand- 
wrought aluminum arm chairs and table are on the 
terrace opening from the living room. 


THE ROSTONE HOUSE 

Dignified cream colored exterior of the Rostone 
house illustrates the use of this composition of lime- 
stone and shale for building. It is manufactured in 
standard size slabs, with bolts cast into the sections 
for attachment to the steel frame and is susceptible 
of various color effects and will take a high polish. 
Colored Rostone is used to pave the roof deck, the floor 
of the entrance hall and for parts of the living room 
walls. 

The house, built by Rostone, Inc., and the Indiana 
Bridge Co. is the design of Architect Walter Scholer 
of Lafayette, Indiana. It has all the living quarters 
on the ground floor and a glass enclosed solarium on 
the roof deck, which is the size of the whole house. 

The living room and dining room are floored with 
polished oak squares and have walls of gypsum board 
covered with pale oak veneer. The dining room is di- 
vided from the living room by portieres which come 
out part way. 

A taupe rug has been used in the living room by the 
Tobey Furniture Company of Chicago, which has done 
the interior decoration. Upholstered sofas and chairs 
have accessories of coffee and occasional tables of Ori- 
ental wood. The lamps have wood, chromium and pot- 
tery bases and use linen and metal shades in modern- 
istic designs. 

The master bedroom has coral printed walls with 
cream ceiling. The dresser is dark oak with darker 
panels and raised moldings of 16-K. gold plated metal. 
White moire overcurtains match the bedspread. The 
glass curtains are point d’esprit. 

Pale green enamel furniture is used in the child’s 
bedroom which has washable deep cream color painted 
walls and a Toyland frieze. 

The large bathroom has green glazed walls, tub and 
basin. The wainscot is marbleized black glass with 
gold band. 

The solarium-recreation room is striking with its 
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black parquet floor and black glass and chromium fire- 
place. The walls are painted blue-green with cream 
ceiling. Chairs, sofa and card tables are chromium 
framed and upholstered in yellow and red leather. 

On the roof deck is yellow enamelled steel furniture 
with orange, blue and yellow canvas cushions. Olive 
drab painted iron furniture of comfortable type is 
used on the lawn. 


STRAN-STEEL HOUSE 

New type of steel construction is used by the Stran- 
steel-Good Housekeeping house. The frame members 
are made of two channels with grooved backs welded 
or riveted together. Nails driven between the chan- 
nels follow the lengthwise grooves and are held more 
firmly than in wood. The steel gauge is light enough 
for necessary cutting or punching of holes to be done 
on the job with hacksaw and punch. 

The exterior is cream color enamelled steel, nailed 
on. The interior walls on the first floor are Sheetrock, 
nailed on the frames. Linoleum is used on the floors 
and linoleum products for the laundry and bathroom 
walls. 

The two bedrooms are on the ground floor. Most 
of the roof deck is given to lounge and recreation space 
surrounding the recreation room which has a large 
solarium alcove. 

Decoration of the house is in charge of Miss Helen 
Koues, Director of the studio of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, which is doing the house in cooperation with 
Stransteel, Incorporated. The architects are O’Dell and 
Rowland of Detroit, with Dwight Baum of Good House- 
keeping as consultant. 

The living room is twenty-seven by twenty-eight 
feet with white painted walls, faint blue ceiling and 
black and cream marbleized linoleum floor with cream 
border. Tan circular velour rugs cover the main part 
of the floor before the black mantel of the fireplace, 
over which is a gold-backed mirror. Book shelves are 
built in the wall. 

Hangings are blue and yellow flowered chintzes. Yel- 
low covered chairs and a blue leather chair and two 
bright chintz chairs are beside an oval dark wood table 
in the bay. 

A round walnut table in the dining alcove is inlaid 
with a band of brass. Dining chairs are flowered chintz 
in green and yellow. 

In the master bedroom is an elaborate dressing table 
made all of mirrors. Wallpaper is light jade green 
matched by the bed covers. The beds are modern low, 
twin type of burl walnut with curved heads and feet. 

Guest room walls are white striped paper. The 
floor is oak parquet with rug of grey velour, bordered 
in rose. It has an Empire day bed, a chaise lounge in 
glazed chintz and a modern chest of drawers in wal- 
nut. 

The recreation room upstairs is adaptable for living 
or for guests. It has a fireplace and two blue covered 
day beds, desk, easy chairs, sun chairs and daylight 
lamps. Game boards are inlaid in the linoleum floor. 
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Three feet three inch walls are around the roof, which 
is made into a garden with potted trees and flowers. 


FRAMELESS ALL-STEEL HOUSE 

The frameless all-steel house is a development to 
which the building industry is looking with great in- 
terest. We see in this group a two-story home attrac- 
tive in its classically simple lines and its pleasant ex- 
terior of dull gioss enamel in two shades of coral. It 
is the frameless steel house produced by the American 
Rolling Mills Company and the Ferro Enamel Corpora- 
tion and built by the Insulated Steel Corporation Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. Robert Smith, Jr., is the 
architect. 

Walls and floors are made of box-like units ready 
fabricated at the steel mills. The wall units are house- 
high with door and window frames welded in place. 
On the job the ground floor sections are laid on the 
foundation and fastened together. Then the outside 
sections are laid in their sequence around the foun- 
dation and up-ended, one after the other. At the first 
floor ceiling line a metal conduit welded on serves for 
a continuous floor bracket. The upper floor sections 
and roof are next lifted into place and fastened to the 
side walls. The glass and steel solarium on the roof is 
erected and the house. is ready. for. finishing. 

This job was accomplished by six men in five days 
on the house at A Century of Progress. 

Insulation is fastened to the outside walls by thread- 
ed nails. Grooved strips of rustless iron are fastened 
on and into these the porcelain enamelled panels of 
the exterior are inserted and locked in place, forming 
a practically indestructible exterior with many color 
options. 

To the inside walls another layer of insulation was 
applied and over it two coats of plaster. The ceilings 
are finished in acoustical tile. The finished floor is 
hardwood laid over sound deadening felt except in the 
bath and garage where flexible terrazzo is used. The 
roof deck is paved with tile embedded in asphalt. 

Interior of the house is done by the Ladies Home 
Journal Magazine under the direction of Miss Lois 
Palmer, who supervised the designing of the furniture 
by the Kroehler Manufacturing Company. 

Specially designed pieces of moderate price, making 
use of modern furniture forms but retaining the fa- 
miliar charm of Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Shera- 
ton, are used. An interesting piece in the living room 
is a three section, separable davenport in blue velvet 
used in this room as a corner seat for two with a 
narrow table between while the middle section is a 
single chair. The floor is covered with a black rug 
with a jagged blue ornament through its center. There 
are a mahogany and ebony modern desk and occasion- 
al tables and lamps of crystal and chromium with mod- 
ern drum shades. 

The dining room set is in gray oak with waterproof 
green cushions on the chairs. Fish nets, drawn back 
at the windows, give an outdoor note. 

The bathroom on the second floor is in black, white 
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and green. The master bedroom has separate bath 
and shower. The dressing table is unusual in three 
quadrants, the middle one a low leather seat before 
the unframed mirror. The rug is dark green. The 
twin beds and dressers are walnut and ebony. 

Girl’s bedroom has modern white maple furniture 
and a green and lavender rug. The solarium has white 
wood furniture with blue waterproof upholstery. Iron 
furniture is used on the roof deck. 


PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE 

An attractive, flat roofed, white, one-story cottage 
with half its roof a recreation space surrounded by a 
wire net fence is an example of all-steel, frameless 
construction by General Houses, Inc. The interior of 
the house, designed by Howard T. Fisher of Chicago, 
is so well planned as to give light and sun on three 
sides and the impresston of abundant space. Insula- 
tion of the ready-made pressed steel panels is declared 
to be equal to twenty-four inches of brick. It is pointed 
out that the construction allows infinite variety oi 
plan and that additional rooms may be added with 
ease. 

Exterior finish is paint. The interior walls may be 
decorated by any desired material applied over the in- 
sulation. The living room floor has been covered by 
Interior Decorator Donald Deskey of New York, with 
a modernistic rug in taupe, white and brown. A large 
stuffed davenport in cream colored Paullon mercerized 
cotton is a striking piece. The furniture is by the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 

Brown Flexwood walls and white acoustic tiled ceil- 
ing are used in the study-bedroom. The principal bed- 
room has self-figure white wall paper and_ all-over 
brown carpet with twin beds, dresser and modern round 
table in brown walnut. White curtains and Venetian 
blinds cover the windows. 

The kitchen in cream enamelled steel and rustless 
metal is a housewife’s ideal. The dining alcove, which 
shares the three large windows on the long side of 
the living room, has a walnut and ebony refectory 
table, allover brown carpet, cream painted walls, cream 
ecru curtains and Venetian blinds. 


Flat band chromium chairs with waterproof covers 
are on the roof deck which has a floor of cement 
squares. 


THE ALL-BRICK HOUSE 

The only three-story house in the group and addi- 
tionally arresting because of its overhanging brick 
porches and canopy is the all-brick built as a demon- 
stration by the Association of Common Brick Manu- 
facturers. The architect is Andrew N. Rebori of 
Chicago. 

This house really is all-brick, stairs, floors, ceilings 
and roof—the first time this type of construction has 
been used in a house although it has been applied to 
bridges. By means of steel rods embedded in the mor- 
tar, every form of overhang, beams or floorspans pos- 
sible with reinforced concrete or steel may be achieved. 
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Ground plan of the house is an irregular hexagon. 
On the first floor the front haf is cut away for a 
driveway under the second floor porch. Entry, iaun- 
dry and playroom are on the ground level. We ascend 
by a brick stairway to the large living-dining room, 
which, with the model kitchen, occupies the entire sec- 
ond fioor. 


Everywhere is the warm color of brick in smoothed 
brick walls and ceiling and terrazzo finished brick floors, 
waxed and polished. Two large circular wombat rugs, 
dyed beig» are on the floor. Furniture in white maple 
and walnut harmonizes with the background. Color 
scheme of the upholstery fabrics and curtains is si- 
enna and blue-green. French doors open to the porch. 
The metal window sash and trim are painted bronze 
Valdura. Except for a ceiling fixture over the dining 
table the night lighting depends on floor and table 
lamps. 


Another brick stairway leads to the two bedrooms 
which occupy the third floor. Ceiling of the master’s 
room is painted gray white and the walls are oil stained, 
grading from the ceiling color to gray black at the 
base. The floors are painted jet black, waxed and poi- 
ished. The metal baseboards, trim and sash are paint- 
ed with aluminum Valdura. The furniture of the room 
is birch, lacquered yellow and green. Draperies are 
linen, in yellow and green, and the rugs are round and 
oval made of wombat skins. 


The ceiling of the child’s room is painted white and 
the walls are washable blue paper over plasterboard. 
Floor is all over plaid carpet and the bed cover and 
draperies match it. Couch bed, desk, chairs and ward- 
robe re birch, lacquered red, white and blue. 

Top of the house is a flat roof deck with a high para- 
pet wall making a safe child’s play space. 


THE ALL-WOOD HOUSE 

Familiar and home-like in this group is the peaked 
shingled roof and warm colored California redwood 
exterior of the all-wood house designed by Architect 
Ernest Grunsfeld of Chicago for the Association of 
the Lumber Industries. — 


Representative American woods are used through- 
out the interior. Ceilings are Douglas fir, cypress and 
birch. The floors are oak, maple and southern pine. 
The sash and frames are Ponderosa pine. 


Walls of the living room and dining room are pan- 
elled in oak and birch, which are used also in the mas- 
ter bedroom. Wide knotty pine boards, lengthwise on 
the walls of the boy’s bedroom-study are a background 
of natural beauty. The kitchen has white maple smooth 
walls and floor. Even the front of the sink is smooth 
maple panels to the floor: The bathroom is floored with 
washable cork over oak base:. 

An agreeable detail of the dining room is the fold- 
ing panels which can separate it from the living room 
or disappear into plain pilasters. The dining room fur- 
niture is bright aspen and brown mahogany, specially 
designed by Wolfgang Hoffman, interior decorator of 
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New York. The chairs are upholstered in gray, orange 
and yellow tapestry of geometric design. 

Simple brown mahogany furniture with pale green 
and gray upholstery is used in the comfortable liv- 
ing room. Simplicity is the keynote of the bedroom 
furniture of veneered pale oak in parquet design... The 
boy’s room has board corner and window benches and 
natural colored wood day bed, desk and chairs. 


THE HOUSE OF TOMORROW 

From the genial naturalness of the lumber house 
we move on to one which has turned its back on every 
traditional or conventional feature. We have seen all- 
steel houses, all brick and all wood houses. We now 
go to the all-glass house. 

We see before us in a garden beside the road three 
huge drums, one above the other, diminishing in diam- 
eter, like a gigantic set of belt pulleys. The bottom is 
black and opaque. The slightly smaller one above it 
and the smallest one on the top are glass cylinders. 
We identify it as a dwelling because through the glass 
we see shades, Venetian blinds and glimpses of odd- 
shaped metal furniture. 


It is “The House of Tomorrow” designed by Archi- 
tect George Fred Keck of Chicago, to point the way to 
what the family home of the future will be. Living 
part of the house is all windows but none of it opens. 
The air inside is all conditioned, purified and circu- 
lated by ducts. Everything is water and fire-proof 
without corners or dust catchers. Floor of the living 
story is walnut and blocks. Bake ite finished, imper- 
vious to stains and fire. Even the inside partitions 
are black or gray carrara glass. There are no closets. 
Movable wardrobes, easily cleaned, take their place. 


On the concrete ground floor we find a completely 
fitted workshop, for the man of tomorrow evidently 
will be mechanically minded. Next aroand the circle 
is the garage and an airplane hangar and the laundry. 
Beyond is a recreation room with a blue-tiled floor, 
metal furniture and a miniature bar with a brass rail 
and shelves for the drinks of tomorrow. The ceiling 
is steel beams and the floor of the room above. The 
air ducts overhead painted red, orange and green give 
a decorative note. 

The staircase is circular around the center pillar 
which is the axis of the house. In the living-dining 
room we find chairs designed like automobile seats and 
mounted on spring steel chromium tubular frames. 
The library table is a single strip of macascar ebony. 
A triangular table stands on two legs and holds three 
shelves formed by a continuous bending curve of 
wood. 


The dining table is made of two tables that. easily 
become card tables. The bases are chromium tubing 
and tops are Hungarian ash, Bakelite finished. The 
buffet is walnut, glass and black lacquer. 


Privacy, when desired, is obtained in the glass house 
by curtains, Venetian blinds and roller shades which 
are aluminum backed to resist sun, heat or cold. 
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The electric kitchen is all stainless metal, porcelain 
and glass. All the utensils are rustless metal. 

Metal beds in the master bedroom are set at angles 
against the outer glass wall. Triplicate dressing mirror 
is fastened to the inner wall and has a dressing table 
on ball bearings. The wooden furniture is natural 
rosewood. Floor of this room and the two inner walls 
are end block pine and the fabrics match in shades of 
yellow. 

Floor of the child’s room is rubber tile and the walls 
and furniture are lacquered. Along one wall is a toy 
cabinet and under this is an aquarium and underwater 
garden. A feature of the child’s room of tomorrow is 
the Pylon bed that by day is a bookshelf and locker 
for playthings and by night provides two beds that 
swing down on pivots. One wall is a blackboard. 

White carrara glass walls, white porcelain equip- 
ment and rose colored rubber tile floor are in the bath- 
room scheme. 

The circular glass solarium on the roof is furnished 
with white canvas seated gliders on chromium frames. 
Potted plants make the room a garden. Outside is 
the sun deck with enamelled tubular metal furniture 
and bright colored cushions. 


THE HOUSE OF TODAY 

Classical beauty of decoration is the theme of the 
“House of Today” designed by Corbett, Harrison & 
McMurray of New York and furnished by W. & J. 
Sloane of New York. 

A small octagonal entrance hall in black, white and 
olive green creates the illusion of space by a large gun- 
metal mirror covering the entire wall opposite the 
door. In front of the mirror is a white statue on a 
pedestal. The four corners have decorative panels and 
the walls are black and green onyx paper with green 
taffeta hangings with pearl trimming. Two mahogany 
and gold chairs and a mahogany Empire console are 
the only furniture. 

A long gallery opens from the hall. The dark sage 
green walls are a contrast for white taffeta curtains 
trimmed with Greek key galloon and gold fringe. Un- 
der an 18th Century mural painting stands a white 
Biedermeier sofa in plum taffeta with a round Bieder- 
meier table and gold lamp at either end. In the four 
corners are gardenia trees and white benches in Em- 
pire damask. The floor is black and white diamond 
patterned linoleum. 

High vaulted blue ceiling and lemon colored walls 
of the living room are a setting for Regency furniture. 
At one end is a circular dining bay which can be sep- 
arated by mirror screens. The mahogany circular ex- 
tension table has chairs in black and red kid seats. 
Mahogany wine cabinets support crystal girandoles at 
the entrance to the bay. At the other end of the room 
is a square-cut white sofa in white lapin under a large 
mirror. Regency bookcases, Italian Directoire chairs 
and occasional tables complete the group. The Black 
Empire fireplace has before it a Regency chaise lounge, 
two lyre tables and a white lamb rug. Three French 
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windows on the terrace are hung with curtains of 
white and silver damask. Black and gold pedestals 
hold classic urns. 

The master bedroom is Colonial with Sheraton bed 
and dressing table. More formal is the guest room 
with Directoire beds and pieces in fruitwood and gold. 
The color of the brown taffeta curtains is repeated 
in the tufted bedspreads. The men’s study-bedroom 
is in beige and brown with a walnut daybed, desk, 
chairs and other pieces of severe design. 


THE FLORIDA TROPICAL HOUSE 

We have seen the classical elegance, masterfully 
presented in the Sloane house. We may now turn to 
see modernistic modern luxury in the Florida Tropi- 
cal Home, built on the plan of Robert Law Wood of 
Miami, Florida, and decorated by the Eastman-Kuehne 
Galleries of New York. 

Like the all-glass House of Tomorrow and the Sloane 
House of Today, this one was not built and furnished 
to meet economical ideas as were the eight small 
homes in the group, but to present an ideal. 


Spaciousness and freedom are the basic thoughts in 
the design. We enter a two-story living room with 
a bright aluminum open staircase on the left to the 
upper fioor balcony. On the right are French windows 
to the ceiling. Before us is a group of sofas and 
chairs with frames of stainless metal tubing and 
bright colored leather cushions. Their design is origi- 
nal. Everything in this house was designed and made 
for it, even the deep modernistic rug on the tile floor 
and the jade handled radio cabinet in a recess near 
the door to the loggia overlooking the water. An alum- 
inum slide in the thick wall enables serving of bever- 
ages from the pantry. 

An aquarium and tropical water garden line one 
side of the dining space. The dining table is a mod- 
ernistic refectory adaptatior in light woods. On the 
loggia outdoor metal chairs and tables invite to idling. 
The bathroom is a large square room with plate glass 
partitions between the showers and the sunken tub 
and is lined with black mirrors. 

The bedrooms carry out the ideal of airy freedom. 
The master bedroom has twin beds of conventional de- 
sign but with special curved ends on the inner sides. 
The separate reading lights, the sliding shelves of the 
night tables and the round swinging shelves of the 
dressing tables are examples of minute attention to 
details in the furniture. The girl’s room in pale blue 
enamel has desk and dresser in strikingly original 
lines. 

Flat chromium straps on white enamel for ornamen- 
tation and curved enamel arm rests over the suspen- 
sion are used in the specially made gliders on the 
roof terrace. Flat chromium springs are much used 
in novel ways in all the chairs inside and out, to give 
restful baeks. An interesting collection of pictures 
and statuary gives the final touch of decoration to 
the Tropical Home. 
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FOR QUICK 
ACCURATE 
LOW-COST 
DEVELOPMENT 


No 100 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
TEST KILN 


Using 800 B.T.U. gas at an average rate of 
260 cu. ft. per hour, this Keramic Kiln will 
reach 2000° in 214 hours, 2550° in 534 hours. 
Its MULTIPLE TUBE MUFFLE gives the 
highest efficiency possible in muffle kilns. 
Inner lining is of Ibex super-refractory tile 
—a high alumina material which will resist 
much higher heat than the best fire clay. 


These and 18 other important Keramic 
Kiln features make No. 100 an ideal kiln for 
the ceramic trade, schools, laboratories, and 
various industries roasting, drying, baking 
or firing products to high, uniform temper- 


atures. 
Complete data offered 
in our Bulletin 360-A 


‘THe DENVER Fire CLay ComPpANY 


DENVER COLO.U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AT SALT LAKE CITY, EL PASO,AND NEW YORK 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS BOOKS 
LANDSCAPES MADONNAS 


] Famous | 


PAINTINGS 


Send for complete list including color 
reproductions for Art reference 
and notebook work 


"THE MAKING OF A COLOR PRINT" 


--- a descriptive brochure mailed free 
VW 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, Inc. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Art Shops and Studios 

A 5 COB DEN 2040 Sansom Street 
1324 W. Allegheny Avenue 

ESTABLISHED 1889 Philadelphia, Penna. 


China, Lamp Shades and Novelties. All Materials for Decorating 
Complete Line Haviland White China —Derby 
Lessons—Class or Private. 


MRS. F. N. WATERFIELD 
MISS CHARLOTTE KROLL 


DOMESTIC ART ROOMS, I1 Linden St., Newark, N. J. 


Classes in China Decorating 
Importers and Dealers in China for Decorating 
Sole Agents for Vance-Phillips Colors and Mediums 
Color List sent upon request 


BOOK ON LUSTRES 


By Frederick Plant Price 50 cents 


Small booklet, very up-to-date. 
Well worth the money. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS OF ART... 


Museum Prints and Miniatures of Famous 
Paintings are available in color 


Send for new 8-page folder with full detailed lists! 
It will interest every Teacher and Student of Art. 


GEORGE H. CLARK 


307 South Franklin Street Syracuse, New York 
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The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course under the 
personal direction of Ethel Traphagen, the author 
of "Costume Design and Illustrations'’ (new 
edition). 

All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design. 
Other classes in History of Costume, Stage and 
Textile Design, Draping and Construction. Day and 
Evening. School incorporated under Regents. 
Teachers’ Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Our 
Studio Sales Department disposes of our students’ 
work. Every member of advanced classes often placed by our 
free Placement Bureau. Send for Circular N, or telephone 
COL 5-2077. 

In first Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume Design Competition 
over 100 schools and nearly 800 students took part; all prizes 
awarded to our pupils with exception of one of five third prizes; 
in latest contest Traphagen students won all awards, as well as 
all Costume awards in Persian Competition held by Brooklyn 
Museum, two Ist Prizes and one 2d Prize out of four prizes 
offered in National Silk Exposition; Ist Prize in Beaux Arts Con- 
test sponsored by Art Alliance of America. 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 
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1230 PINE ST. 


E. A. COBDEN PHILADELPHIA 


Roman and Unfluxed Gold, Colors and 
Materials 
Acid Etched and Groundlaid Service Plates 
and Dinner Sets Ready for the Gold 
White China for Decorating 


You will find copies of 


DESIGN 


at the following dealers 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...Chapman-Bailey, 233 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co.., 


736 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...E£.-Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 7th St. 
San Francisco, Calif. .. Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post St. 
San Francisco, Calif. .. Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 


735 Market St. 


Denver, Colorado ....H. R. Meininger, 409 I6th St. 


Washington, D. C. ... Brentano's, 1322 F. St. N. W. 


Brentano's, 55 E. Wasington St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton Pl. 


Grand Rapids, Mich... The Camera Shop, 16 Monroe Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...H. A. Rogers Co., 911 Marquette 


Avenue 
Newark, N. J. ...... . Domestic Arr Rooms, I! Linden St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. ........ Armstrong Shop, 95 Niagara St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... American News Co., 131 Varick St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... Brentano's, | West 47th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... A. B. Closson, Jr., Co., 110 W. 4th St. 
Columbus, Ohio ..... Long's College Supply Store, 
15th and High Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... A. B. Cobden, 1324 W. Allegheny 
Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. ....... Lowman & Hanford Co., 1514 3rd 
Avenue 


Montreal, Canada ...C. R. Crowley, Ltd., 1385 St. Cath- 


erine St., W. 


PERFECTION 


POTTERY KILNS 


For Educational and Technical Use 


For Firing Biscuit Clay Bodies and Glazes 
Equipped for Kerosene, Natural and Manufactured Gas 


Perfection Kilns for Firing China and Glass 


Best Kilns Built 
SAFE » DURABLE e CLEAN 


Most Modern Kiln Constructed 


DRAKENFELD & CO. 


B. F. 


Universal Satisfaction 


INCORPORATE D 


45 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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Made by a pupil of Mr. Payant 
after visiting A Century of Progress 
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19% 


With every two NEW subscriptions to DESIGN sent to us directly with ten 
dollars we will forward immediately either of the two de luxe publications de- 


scribed below. This is for a limited time only. * 


PRIMITIVE AND PEASANT 


@A coleetel and besitifully bound book in half cloth 10 x 13 
with 175 pages which include not only descriptive text but sev- 
eral hundred illustrations in excellent color and black and white. 


@ The text is written by a selected group of authorities who 
know the various fields covered, designers who understand the 
use of the best materials and teachers who see the decided 
advantage of enriching class work by well selected illustrations. 


@ This volume fills the long felt need for a usable arrangement 


of background art which shows the aesthetic growth of simple 
though eminently creative peoples in the history of mankind. 


@ The reception given it by such leaders in art education as 


Forest Grant of New York City testifies that no art library is 


complete wythout this collection. Secure yours at once. 


DECORATIVE ARTS COLLECTION 


DESIGNERS CRAFTSMEN 


ASSEMBLED 
SPECIAL ISSUES 


DESIGN 


EDITED BY FELIX PAYANT 


Emphasizing ‘the significant art ex- 
pression of man from the prehis- 
toric through the various stages of 
culture to modern application by 
such well-known designers as Bakst 
Diego Riviera, and Marya Werten. 


Includes such art as Primitive Afri- 

can © American Indian ® Mexican ® 

Czechoslovakian ® Scandinavian °® 
Polish * Pennsylvania-German. 


¢ ART APPRECIATION 


at Our very complete collection e 50 plates |! x 14 ¢ beautifully 

- - reproduced in halftone and color @ heavy stock of suitable tone © 
fine portfolio @ discriminating selection from museums and con- 

temporary designers to meet the urgent needs of teachers of de- 

sign and art appreciation @ simplifies research for illustrations © 

stimulating @ practical e@ easily available @ covers a wide range 


DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE 


3 tas § 
USE OF THE FIGURE MAS K § 
TEXTILES AND COSTUMES JEWELRY 
RARE EMBROIDERIES 
MODERN ART MOTIFS ENAMELS 
ART IN ENDUSTRY CRAFTS 


POTTERY AND TILES 
ART OF ORIENTALS 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


R 
CERAMICS 
COSTUMES 


MOTIFS FROM NATURE 
DESIGN RELATED TO FORM 
SELECTED ANIMAL MOTIFS 
ART ADAPTIONS 
UNITS AND BORDERS 
BASIC ART STRUCTURE 
COMPOSITION PROBLEMS 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
DESIGN TECHNIQUES 


A dignified and useful arrangement of art material at the price of 
an average textbook ® No designer should be without this help. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 307 So. Franklin St. Syracuse, New | 
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